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THE TRACT DISTRIBUTER. 


| hate the things that once you loved? 





The Tract Distributer: being a series of supposed Con- 
versations, between a Distributer of Tracts and a young 
woman employed as a domestic in a wealthy family: 
together with a short account of Armelle Nicolas, a 
poor servant girl, ina great family in France. By 
Harvey Newcomb, Author of * Practical Directory,” 
&e. Sold at the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

{Exrract.] 

[Mrs. C. is met at the door by Jane, and presents her 
a Tract; when the following conversation takes place.] 

Mrs. C. Are you fond of Tracts, Jane? 

Jane. Indeed, madam, I have very little time to 
read. It takes me all the while to keep this great 
house in order. 

Mrs. €. But you find time to read the Bible, I 
suppose. 

Jane. Why, as to that, Madam, between cooking 
and waiting, and sweeping and scrubbing, I get 
very little time, I assure you. 

Mrs. C. Well, Jane, there is one thing you 
must find time for—you must find time to die. Are 
you prepared to die? 

Jane. I don’t know, I try to do as well asI can. 

Mrs. C. Do you think you are a Christian? 

Jane. Why, no; I don’t think Iam altogether a 
Christian; but I have a desire to be; and I am 
seeking, as well as I know how. 

Mrs. C. But, our Saviour says, ‘‘He that is not 
with me is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” Ifyou are not the 
friend of Christ, you arehis enemy. There is no 
middle ground. 

Jane. Indeed, I am the friend of Christ. Do 
you think me so bad as to be the enemy of Christ? 

‘Mrs. C. You have confessed that you are not 
a Christian; and a Christian is a follower of 
Christ. Now Christ declares that all who are 
not his followers are agairist him; thatis, they are 
his enemies. He says also, ‘‘ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of Heav- 
en.” And the Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
oy away, and all things are become new.” 

ave you been born again?. Has your heart 
been renewed? Have you experienced such an 


| ples, that you can say with truth, ‘‘ Old things 
| are passed away, and all things are become new?” 
| Do you love the things that once you hated, and 


Jane. I can’t say that I have ever felt any such 
change; but I am sure Iam not such a wicked 
creature as to be the enemy of God. I always loved 
God; and I do not think I have done any thing so 
bad that he will send me to hell forever. 

[Mrs. C. continues the conversation in a faithful 
and interesting manner, on the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and the Ten Commandments, which is closed 
as follows:—] 

Jane. If what you say is true, I have broken all 
the commandments: I am indeed a great sinner. 
Mrs. C. Well, I must leave you now, in the 
hands of God. If you will read this tract, I will 
call again, and have some farther conversation 
with you. 

[Six other Conversations were held between Mrs. 
C. and Jane, on Christian and relative duties. These 
were the means of Jane’s conversion, and of much 
happiness in the discharge of her duty to God and the 
family where she resided. ] 








NARRATIVE. 








THE CAPTIVE BOY. 
All who are conversant with the early history 








of our country, will recollect that our frontier set- 
tlements were, many years ago, before the power 
of the aborigines was broken and subdued, fre- 
quently laid wage and desolate by the incursions 
of the Indians, who, not content with pillaging 
and destroying whatever property lay in their way, 
marked their footsteps with blood, and made cap- 
tives of all whom glutted vengeance or caprice 
induced them to spare. 

It happened in one of these incursions, that a 
young man by the name of Bird, with his wife 
and child, an infant boy of about six months old, 
was made a prisoner. The quantity of plunder 
in possession of the savages, making the assistance 
of the unfortunate father and mother important, 
their lives were spared, for the sole purpose of 
assisting in carrying it off. They were shown 
their burdens, and directed to follow. The moth- 
er, knowing the fate which in these circumstances 
awaited her infant, should it be discovered, con- 
trived to conceal it from her inhuman captors, and 
having wrapped it up in her burden, close to her 
breast, journeyed by the side of her husband, to- 
wards the wilderness, sorrowing no doubt, but in- 
voking the protection of Him whose almighty arm 
can succour the most unfortunate, and deliver in 
the greatest peril. 

After travelling from sunrise untill late at night, 
through a long summer’s day, the party arrived at 
an Indian village, and the captives being secured, 
the Indians threw themselves on the ground, and 
were soon asleep; but it may well be supposed, 
that Bird and his wife, even after so much fatigue, 
felt little disposition to close their eyes. i 
they might escape, alone occupied their minds; — 
they matured their plan and put it into execution; 
but to avoid recapture, required even more vigi- 
lance and resolution than it required ingenuity and 
strength to free themselves from the cords that 
bound them. 

They however set out, and with their helpless 
babe which as by a miracle, they had still succeed- 
ed in preserving unnoticed, began at midnight to 
retrace their steps; but before day, fatigue, anxi- 


dilemma placed before them—the child must be 
left in the wilderness, or they must remain and 
perish with it. The morning was already streak- 
ing the east with grey, and they knew that their 
flight must have been already discovered ;—they 
knew, too, the characters they had to deal with, 
and that to escape, there was.not a moment to be 
lost. Distracted with opposing resolutions, a 
sense of duty to themselves, finally prevailed over 
the parent’s fondness; the mother for the last 
time pressed her innocent offspring to her breast, 
bedewed its unconsciously smiling cheek with 
tears, and sat it down on the green bank of a little 
tinkling rill, to perish; where, as she cast a last 
anguishing look, after she left it, she saw it scram- 
bling after the flowers that grew arourftl it. 

The father and mother escaped to the settle- 
ments, and Mr. Bird speedily collected a large 
party of his neighbors, and returned to the spot 
where the child had been left; but it was gone; 
and, in the lapse ef years, blest with riches anda 
numerous progeny, the parents ceased to weep over 
their lost boy. 

Fifteen summers had smiled upon the harvests, 
when in a treaty with a distant tribe of Indians, 
an article of which bound them to deliver up any 
captives that might be in their possession, a boy 
was put into the charge of the commissioners on 
the part of the whites, with the declaration that he 
was a white, found in infancy, upon the very spot 
where young Bird had been left. He was sent 
to his parents, who immediately recognized him 
by a remarkable scar on his right hand, which he 
had received in his father’s house. 

The measure of the parents’ joy was full—but 
the boy wandered through the rich possessions of 
his father, without a smile. His bow and blank- 
et washisonly joy. He despised alike, the dress, 
the habits, and the luxuries that were proffered 
him; and his mind constantly brooded over the 
forest scenes and sports in which he had passed 
his boyhood. Vain were all the attempts to wean 
him from his native habits—and as vain the efforts 
to obliterate the recollections of his adopted home 
from his mind. While persuasion and indulgence 
were alorie resorted to, he modestly acquiesced ; 
but when force was tried, and he was compelled 
to change his blanket for the garments of civilized 
life, and his favorite bow for a book, he grew sul- 
lenly discontented; and at last was missing in his 
father’s house. Fle was seen the same evening, 
arrayed inthe Indian garb, crossing a distant 
mountain, and bending his course towards the 
setting sun. 

It was upwards of twenty years after this event, 
that Mr. Bird and his wife, now advanced some- 
what in years, removed toa new scttlement,where 
Mr. Bird had purchased a tract of land at a great 
distance from their former residence; and while a 
more commodious building was erecting, they in- 
habited a small hut adjacent toa thick wood. One 
day when the old lady was left alone, the men of 
the neighborhood having gone to a distance of sev- 
eral miles to assist at a raising, she saw from her 
door several armed and painted Indians approach- 
ing her. Alarmed, but resolute, she seized a 
hatchet, and ascending aladder into the loft of the 
dwelling, drew it up after her, and determined to 
defend herself to the last. 

The savages entered, and finding their efforts to 
entice her down, were vain, laid down their rifles 
to ascend after her; but the first hand that was 
thrust through the trap-door was severed, by the 
intrepid heroine, and an alarm being taken at the 
moment, that the whites were coming, the Indians 











entire change in your views, feelings, and princi- 





ety and the want of nourishment so completely 
exhausted them both, that they found the following 








retreated, and disappeared in the woods instantly ; 
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while almost at the same moment, Mr. Bird, and} 


his party came in sight. 

But scarcely had the deliverers of her life ap- 
proached, before Mrs. Bird’s eye caught sight of} 
the severed hand, and lo! there appeared before 
her the scarred right hand of her eldest son. 

Such is the story of the Captive Bey; and from | 
it I draw the inference, that it is habit that en-| 
dears the savage to his wilds; that teaches him to 
love his own pursuits; and to delight in blood and 
treachery; andthat between the natural passions, 
affections and dispositions of men, there is no dif- 
ference, except such as is created by education 
and custom. 
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ther live, and remain with his parents, or die and 
oto the Saviour? His answer was—‘‘I love 
Pa and Ma: but would rather go and be with the 
Saviour.”” He took great pleasure in repeating 
passages of Scripture relative to little children; 
and the invitations of the Saviour to sinners, to 
come to him and find peace. He repeated also 
many hymns that he had learned at home and at 
the Sabbath-school. The Pilyrim’s Progress, 
one of his favorite books, he read much, and as 
appears from his allusions, reflected upon what he 
read. He once said, ‘‘I have entered in at the 
straight gate and shall be saved.” At another 
time, he cheered his mother by remarking pleasant- 
ly—‘‘Ma, I aminthe river Jordan. The water is 
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From the Richmond Religious Intelligencer. 
PIETY IN AN INFANT. 

Mr. Converse,—At the urgent request of a friend, I have con- 
sented to send for publication, in your valuable paper, the contain- 
ed narrative, written at first, for my own convenience. If you 
think it deserving a place, and calculated to encourage parents in 
training up their dear children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, yon can publish it. Yours, &c. F. M. D. 

Amherst, Mass. Aug. 28, 1833. 


Authentic Narrative of a Little Boy. 

From infancy little George had been of a deli- 
cate constitution, and subject to several severe 
attacks of illness, each of which deepened the 
fangs of disease. He was himself impressed with 
the conviction, that he would not live long; and 
when the remark was made, ‘‘ that when he 
should become a man, he would do thus, &c.”’ 
he corrected it, saying, ‘‘that will never be 
the case.” 

When he was four years old, the death of an 
interesting little sister, aged two years, made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. Reading 
was his great amusement; and Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
was his great favorite. 

From the incidents that occurred during his 
last illness, it would manifest a culpable degree 
of incredulity not to believe that the Holy Spirit 
had operated on his infant heart, and prepared 
him to go, and meet in heaven his friends who 
had gone before him, and of whom he spoke not 
unfrequently. 

Little George was blessed with pious parents, 
who took great pains to instruct him in religion—to 
acquaint him with his relations to God, his need 
of a Saviour. As soon as possible, he became a 
member of the Sunday-school, and his seat was 
never vacant, while his health permitted him to go 
abroad. He was, as remarked above, very fond 
of reading; and when he was unable on account 
of ill health, to go out and engage in sport’ with 
his play-mates, be did not amuse himself with toys, 
so common with children of his age, but wished for 
the Testament, and other favorite books. Do not 
suppose that George was not fond of play, far from 
it. Often have I seen him with his playmates, on 
a cold, frosty morning, when ’twas with difficulty 
I could keep comfortable, though wrapped in a 
cloak,—often have | seen him sliding down the 
hill near his home, and, not unfrequently fall from 
his sled, and roll over again and again in the snow. 
Indeed his recklessness of cold was noticed, and 
remarked upon by all acquainted with him. On 
one occasion, when prevented by sickness, from 
engaging in active sports without doors, he mani- 
fested a little impatience, which led his mother to 
say,—‘‘ George, God has made you sick; and 
God can make you well;” he immediately re- 
sponded—‘‘ Yes, ma, God has made me sick, and 
God can make me well.”” Never after did he 
manifest the least degree of impatience, or want 
of resignation to the will of his Father. 

Although his disease occasioned him great pain, 


he constantly wore a cheerful countenance; no- 


ticed every thing that was passing in the room; 
and by his remarkse—remarks far above his years, 
comforted his afflicted parents. He expected to 
die soon; and spoke much of the Saviour. Being 
asked, ‘‘ which he Joved the more, his parents or 


the Saviour?” Hereplied, ‘‘ I love Jesus Christ |my; on anatomy, connected with the structure of 


most.’? At another time—whether he would ra- 


up to my knees—now, up to my chin.” Again, 
when his mother came, late in the evening, to 
administer him some medicine, he said, ‘‘ Ma, I 
am in the middle of Jordon, and if I do not hasten 
I shall not reach heaven before morning. I see 
the gate of the celestial city.”” On being told that 
he could see his little sister in heaven, he said— 
‘© Ves, I shall see my little sister and Mr. W—n, 
and many little boys and ‘girls no larger than I. 
Meet me in heaven Pa; meet me in heaven Ma; 
meet me in heaven Grand-ma; meet me in heaven 
all.” When asked what he would have them do 
with his money, he said, ‘‘I wish you, Ma, to 
have a ring made of my hair, and the rest of the 
money given to missions.”’ It was asked to whom? 
He said—to Mr. P s, who was expecting 
soon to sail to Persia as a missionary; and who, 
for the year previous, had been superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. 

Hé was asked if he could say with Stephen, 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit. He responded 
—‘* Yes: Lord Jesus receive my Spirit:” but not 
content with that, he continued—‘‘ Lord Jesus 
receive my heart; Lord Jesus receive my soul.’ 

He seldom opened his hymn book without read- 
ing with marked emphasis the 128 of the 8. S. U. 
Hymns. A short time before he died, he was 
asked what message he had for the Sunday-school, 
he said—‘‘ Tell them all to love the Saviour.” 

After an illness of two weeks, he calmly fell 
asleep, never to rise again till the heavens be no 
more, aged 6 years. F. M. D. 














LEARNING. 
THE INFANT’S RETREAT. 

The interesting Boarding-School for Children, 
near Germantown, (a few miles from Philadelphia) 
which has for several seasons been regarded with so 
much favor, was closed on the last day of August. 
As has been the usual practice, the parents of the 
children and other friends of early religious edu- 
cation were brought together to witness an exami- 
nation of the scholars. 

The spot selected for the purpose was a delight- 
ful meadow, with gently rising banks partly sur- 
rounded with lofty trees. On a gallery erected 
for the purpose, above sizty infant scholars, of from 
three to seven years of age, were seated, beautifully 
and neatly dressed; the girls clothed in white. 
Around the steps, at a proper distance, were the 
spectators of the scene, who had listened with an- 
xious and breathless attention to their cheerful 
songs as they moved up the green meadow, and 
took their places in the most perfect order. 

After the children had sung an opening hymn, 
accompanied with appropriate and graceful mo- 


























race. It was then stated that the lessons on 
which the children were to be examined had oc- 
cupied but a small portion of their time; they 
had been selected chiefly because they were such 
as could be performed by the scholars in concert; 
they embraced but few of the subjects on which 
the children had been instructed. in all the past 
summer, 

The children were examined on arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography, with the use of large 
|maps; on the creation of the world; on astrono- 
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tions, a prayer was addressed to the throne of 





the lessons were illustrated by the use of sensible 
objects, an infant school orrery, &c. and rendered 
more attractive byghe singing of many delightful 
and appropriate hygims of a simple character, ada 
ted to the compr sion of little children. 
The exercises Were of the mast pleasing kind. 
All were highly gratified. Here was satisfactori- 
ly exemplified the effect of mild and affectionate 
treatment, in reducing in ashort period of time 
to the most perfect order, children of various 
ages, capacities, and acquirements. This exhibi- 
tion reflected the highest praise on the valuable 
teachers who had so kindly and perseveringly de- 
voted themselves to this important work. 
The hymns were sweetly sung; one of which is 
the following. 
Adieu to Summer Home. 
The summer leaves are fading fast; 
The summer breeze will soon be past; 
The summer birds will soon be gone, 
Their brood is reared, their work is done; 
And though so bright have been the hours 
We’ve spent amid the summer flowers, 
Dear scenes of joy and love, to you 
Our tearful eyes must bid adieu! 


We’ve seen the wild flower bloom and fade; 
The sickle low the wheat has laid; 
The bee has gathered in her store; 
The blue bird’s merry song is o’er; 
And there is not a grassy bed, 
Or shady path we’ve loved to tread,— 
There’s not a plant or tree we knew, 
But we must bid them all adieu! 

And, dear companions of our play! 
We sunder, each a different way; 

The summer and its joys are o’er, 
We part, to meet, perhaps no more; 
But let our early hopes arise, 

To that bright summer in the skies; 
There may we mect, dear friends, with you, 
And never, never bid adieu! 

And now to meadow, stream and hil, 
To fading woodlands, lovely still, 

To field-flower, drooping on its stem, 
To dew-drop—morning’s diadem, 

To friends who oft in anxious prayer, 
Have sought for us a Saviour’s care, 
To every much-loved scene we view, 
A long,—a last adieu,—adieu! 


It was an affecting sight when they returned to 
the house, to look upon these children after hav- 
ing spent so many happy days ‘together, seated 
for the last time- around their table, with hands 
raised to ask their heavenly Father’s blessing; 
and still more so when they bid their last adieu to 
the Infant’s Retreat.—Philadelphian. 











THE NURSERY. 


THE LITTLE AGATHA. 
DiaLoGue. 
[Translated from the French, for the Youth's Companion.) 


Mad. Du Monceau. Why were you crying last 
evening, my'dear Agatha? 

Agatha. Because mamma, J wanted you to put 
me to bed. 

M. Was not Justine with you? 

A. Yes, dear mamma, but I am sure that you 
would have helped me to undress much better 
than she. Why do you always take tea just as I 
am going to bed? I hope you will help me to- 
night, mamma, and I will not cry. 

M. Indeed, I trust you will not, whether I or 
Justine do it. Ithink she is very good to doit 
for you, and that you ought to thank her with 
all your heart, instead of crying and twitching as 
you did yesterday when she came to take you. 
In her place, I should have gone away and left 
you to cry alone—and I shall never put you to 
bed, until you have learned to behave properly 
when I have not the time for it. Justine miglit 
do the same, and then how would you be able to 
undress yourself alone? 

A. But if I ordered her to undress me, 
would she not be obliged to do it? 

M. Certainly not, because I have ordered her 
never to perform any service for you, unless you 











man; onthesenses; Bible lessons,&c. Many ot 


asked it with gentleness and propriety, and my 
orders are of rather more consequence than yours. 
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It would be “yr really if a child who needs 
the compassion of every body should take it into 
her head to command others—I wish that you had 
been with me yesterday, when I galled at Mad. 
Duluc’s. ‘ 

A. Why mamma, what happened? 

M. Mad. D. was not at home. The children 
were below ia the parlor with their attendant. I 
wished to see them, but just as I was about toen- 
ter, I heard Robert screaming, ‘‘ I will have some 
sugar plums; I will have them this minute;”’ the 
maid told him to wait till she had finished washing 
his brother; but he replied, ‘‘ No I won’t wait, I 
willhavethem now.” Then he struck her, telling 
her that. it was her business to do as he said.— 
When she wished to give him a napkin, to keep 
him from spoiling his clothes, he began to stamp, 
and twist his plate in his hands—then he snatched 
a glass of syrup from his brother’s hands, because 
he said he ought to have been helped first; and 
he carried it to his mouth so hastily, that he spilled 
half of it in his bosom. At this moment I found 
him red with anger. Now J ask you if I ought to 
wish my dear Agatha to resemble this child? 

A. Oh! dear mamma, not for the world. 

M. Just consider how many things there are 
which you cannot do for yourself—besides dress- 
sing and undressing, how could you prepare your 
food, or run through the streets to buy allthat you 
need.— You see then that you need the services 
of others every moment, and I hope that you will 
not again be so foolish as to refuse their assistance 
when it is offered—I hope also that you will not 
cry this evening, if Justine puts you to bed in my 
place. You know that I am always with you as 
much as I can be, and when I am necessarily 
prevented, you will not expect that I should leave 
all my affairs for you. ‘ 

4. The reason is, my dear mamma, that I 
love you and papa better than any thing else in 
the world. 

M. I am glad that you have these sentiments, 
and you ought to entertain them, because your 
father‘and I love you better than any other per- 
son. But Justine loves you too; if she did not, 
she would not perform for you so many little ser- 
vices, which are nota partof her duty. You 
ought therefore to receive them with gratitude. 

4, Yes mamma, I am convinced, and I hope 
that neither you nor she will have to complain of 
my conduct again. 





From Parley’s Magazine. 

GOOD WILL ; OR, THE BLIND GIRL. 

Nothing useful can be done without a good will 
towards it, and the reason why little Anna Talbot 
did not learn to read and work well, was because 
she wanted a good will, that is, she had no real 
desire to learn. She always thought her lessons 
were too hard, and instead of trying to learn, she 
used to cry, and say, indeed she could not do it. 
She wished to read pretty stories to divert her, 
but wanted to know how to read all at once, and 
could not bear the trouble of learning by degrees, 
first to spell short words, and then proceed to 
longer ones. It was the same with all other 
things, so that Anna Talbot was in constant dis- 
grace, and did not seem likely ever to become a 
wise little girl. 

One day, she had leave given her to take a 
walk with her maid. While they were out, a 
heavy shower of rain fell, and they ran to take 
shelter in a cottage, which stood a short distance 
from the road. No one was within the cottage, 
but a blind girl, about ten or twelve years old, 
who was knitting a stocking, and singing gaily at 
her work. Anna, looking at her with surprise, 
asked her if she had learned to knit before she 
was blind? and the girl made answer, that she 
had been born blind. Anna’s wonder was now 
greater than before: and after some pause, she 
said,—‘* I cannot think how you could ever learn 
to knit, for it must have given you a great deal 
of pain and trouble.” 

“It did at first, Miss,” said ‘the blind girl, 
‘but I tried to learn with a good will, and the 


trouble was soon over. My father and mother, 
Miss, are very poor people, and work hard for 
their living.. My blindness was a great sorrow 
to them, but our neighbors were kind; and while 
I was a little child, one or the other of them took 
care of me when my parents were out at daily 
labor. When I was about seven years of age, an 
old woman who lives in the next cottage said to 
me one day,—‘ Though you are blind, Peggy, 
that is no reason why you should be quite help- 
less, for even the lame and the blind, may learn 
to employ themselves. If you are willing, little 
girl, 1 think I can teach you to knit stockings for 
your father to wear; but then you must promise 
not ta be afraid of the trouble of learning, for you 
will not find it quite easy at first.’ Well, Miss, 
I assure you I was very glad to take this offer, as 
it sometimes made me sad to think that, while my 
sister was helping my father and mother, I could 
do nothing useful for any of them; so I got the 
knitting néedles, and went to work. For a long 
time I learned very slow, and I often thought I 
should never be able to knit, but the old woman 
told me to go on with a good will, and at last I 
knitted a pair of garters. I next began to knit 
stockings, and now I find it no trouble to knit all 
day; and people like to buy stockings that are the 
work of a poor blind girl.” 

When Anna Talbot had heard all this, she felt 
how very wrong her conduct must be. She thought 
if a blind child could learn to knit, how much more 
easy it was for her, who had her eyesight, to 
learn to read and work. The next day she went 
to her lessons with a good will. Her tasks had 
never seemed so easy as now, and she learned 
more in one day, than she had often before done 
in a whole week. Anna found good will to be a 
very charming thing, for it made learning pleas- 
ant, it made her face bright with smiles, and her 
mind cheerful, and gained her love, praise, and 
knowledge. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 
From the Sunday School Journai. 
BIBLE ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Epitor,—A pleasing incident with which 
I have lately become acquainted, is one of so inter- 








for the sake of which she had overcome so many 
difficulties. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the fact I had to relate. 
It is one of those instances of perseverance 
and devotion in the humbler classes of society, 
which we frequently meet with in the works 
of fiction, but which are but seldom found in 
scenes of real life. This woman, although now 
far advanced in years, has for a long time main- 
tained herself and an infirm husband, and she has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the exertions which 
she made in the spring time of life to acquaint 
herself with that which ‘‘ Passeth knowledge,” has 
not only rendered the evening of her days serene, 
but has also been the means of enabling her to 
impart that same knowledge to her children, in 
whom we may hope it will produce the same hap- 
py results. But I need not acd my own remarks 
to this simple narrative. It speaks for itself plain- 
ly and unequivocally. 

Would that they who enjoy the blessings of 
Sunday-schools might learn, from the instance of 
this poor woman,to set a due value upon the superior 
advantages which they possess, and be led by her 
example to improve them in their yourH! And 
would that we might all learn from her to prize 
more highly that Bible, the encouraging declara- 
tion of which respecting childhood was the main 
spring of the course she pursued in her youth, 
and the precepts and promises of which we may 
hope are her guides and supporters in her declin- 
ing years. X. Y. 
B—, N. Y. Aug. 19, 1833. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








Battle between a Tiger and an Alligator, 


The Missionaries Gogerly and Lacroix of the London Socie- 
ty, while at the Sunderbunds, south-east of Calcutta, in 
January, 1832, witnessed the following terrific incident: — 


** About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we cast 
anchor in the Barchurra Nuddee, with an exten- 
sive forest on bothsides. An hour had just elaps- 
ed, when, at about a hundred yards from us, an 
alligator came up out of the river, to enjoy his 
noon-tide sleep in the rays of the sun. After re- 
maining there about half an hour, and being ap- 


esting a character that I take the liberty of send-| parently in a sound sleep, we observed an im- 


ing it to you. 
hood by making baskets which she carries round 


the country to dispose of, during one of her visits | lay. 


for that purpose, requested a Bible for a daughter, 


An old woman, who gains a liveli- | mense tiger emerging from the jungle, and bend- 


ing his steps towards the place where the alligator 
In size the tiger exceeded the largest which 
we had ever seen; and his broad round face,when 


who was about to remove tothe west. The Bible | turned towards us, striped with white, his fierce 


was presented to her, and received with many 


eyes, together with the amazing apparent strength 


thanks, and immediately opening it, she read with | of his limbs, made the stoutest heart on board 
great simplicity, although very accurately, a few|to tremble, at the thought of encountering such 


verses. 


This led to a conversation, in which she | a dreadful foe. 


With the most cautious pace 


stated, that she had never enjoyed the advantages | imagirable the tiger approached the alligator:— 
of ‘‘ schooling,” but that the little knowledge she | his raised foot remained some seconds before he 


possessed had been acquired by her own efforts, 


replaced it on the ground;—and so he proceed- 


aided by the friendly assistance of those to whom | ed till he came within the power of his leap, when 


she applied. When yet a mere child her attention 


exerting all his strength and bounding from the 


had been excited by hearing her father read our | earth, he descended immediately upon the alliga- 


Saviour’s declaration respecting little children; — 
** of sucn is the kingdom of heaven.” She was 
immediately seized with a strong desire to be 
herself able to read her Bible, and formed a 
resolution to gratify it, which she pursued with an 
energy and determination which at length accom- 
plished her object. By applying to her father in 


tor’s back, and seized it by its throat. The mon- 
ster of the deep, roused from its slumber, opened 
its tremendous jaws, and slashed his terrific tail; 
and, while the conflict lasted, each seemed to ex- 
ert its utmost strength. The tiger, however had 
the advantage, for he had grasped the alligator in 
a part of the neck, which entirely prevented him 


his spare moments, and in his absence to some of} from turning his head sufficiently round to seize 


her neighbors, she became acquainted with the 
alphabet and a few words, and as her time was 
for the most part necessarily otherwise employed, 
she provided herself with ‘‘ rush lights,” and by 
means of these was enabled, after the family had 
retired to rest, to pursue her studies, and improve 
the scanty information which she had gleaned du- 
ring the day. In this way she persevered, until 
she was able not only to understand her Bible, but 
even to read it fluently. After mentioning some 


of her domestic trials and embarrassments, she re- 
marked how much pleasure and comfort she re- 





ceived when her work was done, and the duties 
of the day were over, in the perusal of that book, 


his antagonist; and though many severe blows 
were inflicted on the body of the tiger, by its saw- 
like tail, the noble beast of the forest, when the 
battle was concluded, shook his brawny sides, and 
seemed unconscious of any pain. Having over- 
come the alligator, he dragged it a little farther on 
the shore, and sat over it exactly in the attitude 
of a cat sitting over a captive mouse. He then 
took the creature in his mouth, and gently walk- 
ed off with it into the jungles. About ten min- 
utes afterward, we saw the tiger emerge from the 
forest; and, after gazing at us for a few minutes, 
and perhaps imagining that we were almost too 
far from the shore to allow him to add us to the 
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number of his trophies of victory and blood, he 
slowly pursued his course in a different direction 
to where he had left his prey, and we saw him no 


more. In less than hour afterward, the alliga- 
tor, who had been stunned but not killed, crept 
out of the jungle, and though evidently much in- 
jured, yet with some difficulty reached the river, 
and escaped the power of his sanguinary foe: he, 
however, was too much lacerated to remain long 
in the water, and soon came again to land;—but 
took the precaution of exposing but a part of his 
‘body, and keeping his face toward the shore; he 
continued but a very Short time, and again launch- 
ed into the deep, repeating his visits to the beach 
almost every quarter of an hour whilst we re- 
mained. The sight was certainly dreadfully mag- 
nificent, and one we believe which is very seldom 
witnessed. It taught us and our people a very 
important lesson, viz. not to go needlessly on shore 
in such a place. Immediately before this circum- 
stance occurred, one of our Native Christians had 
expressed a wish to his friends, as he had hither- 
to seen nothing to alarm him, to go and examine 
the nature of the country. What followed, com- 
pletely satisfied his curiosity.” 
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‘OH! WHAT A WICKED MANY’ 

‘* Oh! what a wicked man!” said Charles Seymour, 
one morning as a man with aloaded waggon was pas- 
sing his father’s door. Charles had been standing for 
an half hour, with his little sister at the window. He 
very kindly kept his arm around her to prevent her 
falling from the stool, on which she stood, while he 
pointed out for her amusement, the various objects in 
the crowded street. Little Mary saw the boys and 
girls, hurrying to school, and she clapped her hands 
with delight, as one of the children passed, singing— 
‘*¢ Away to school! away to school!’ for Charles had 
taught her to sing it, and it was as favorite a song with 
her, as it is with many other children in Boston. She 
saw a great many ladies and gentlemen; she saw the 
servants, returning from market; and she saw men 
and women, and boys and girls, with baskets of fruit, 
which looked very tempting, and she saw a great many 
persons and things, which we have not time to des- 
cribe. There were the stages, clattering over the 
pavements, the omnibuses, flying from one spot to 
another, the hackney coaches, going their rounds, the 
draymen, urging on their horses, while coaches, carts, 
and wagons, and barrows, gave life and variety to 
the scene. 

Now perhaps our young readers ask, which of all 
these men, was the one whom Charies thought so 
wicked? And perhaps they fancy, that the man was 
beating his horses, as we are sorry to say, wicked and 
eruel men will sometimes do. But this was not the 
case, with the man to whom Charles referred. Nor 
was he a murderer, in the usual acceptation of that 
term. No! he had never inflicted a deadly blow, nor 
plunged his knife into the bosom of an unsuspecting 
victim. Nor a thief. He had never entered his 
neighbor’s dwelling, to steal his goods, or his fold, to 
drive away his flocks, or his store, to scize his money. 
Nor are we aware that he was a forger, a perjurer, a 
liar, or aprofane swearer, But still we must say with 
Charles, that we think him a wicked man. 

** Father,” said Charles (for his father entered the 
room, as this man was passing) ‘* Father, what machi- 
nery, has that man in his waggon?” 

* Those,” replied his father, “ are some of the im- 
plements used in a distillery; that pipe, which you ob- 
serve is coiled, is called from that circumstance the 
worm of the still, and that man owns an extensive 
distillery !”’ 

*‘ Oh!’ said Charles, ** what a wicked man! 

**True,my son!” replied Mr. Seymour,‘the is indeed 

:wicked man. Were I to accuse him of the crime of 
murder, he would start back in amazement; but has not 
the liquor produced by his distillery, shortened the life 


of many an immortal being? Is it not possible, yes, pro- 
bable,that some of the drunken brawls,in which ‘ man’s 
blood,’ has been shed, originated from the same source. 
Has it not, in many instances produced loathsome 
and abject poverty; and thus prepared the way for 
disease and death? That man, my son, would charge 
me with being a liar and defamer, were I to accuse 
him of theft, but has he not again and again, received 
the money and property of those, to whom he has 
given in return no fair equivalent. Has he not rendered 
men stupid and insensible, and then received their 
money, for what would deepen this baneful spell?— 
And were l to accuse him of forgery,—has he not 
made that, which is in itself base, and worthless, ap- 
pear valuable, in the eyes of his deluded victims? has 
he not caused the wrong, to seern the right? That man 
might knock me down, were I to call him a liar; yet 
has he not lied at least to his own soul? to his con- 
science? That never failing guide, has undoubted- 
ly, often whispered, “‘ You are guilty! guilty!” or 
with a louder voice, accused him, of destroying 
both the bodies and souls of his fellowcreatures. Let 
us hope, my dear boy, that he will very soon, be in- 
duced to relinquish all concern in the production, the 
traffic, and the consumption of ardent spirits, and let 
us do all in our power, to promote the cause, the good 
cause, of temperance.” 

One word, to our young readers—Will not they also 
do all in their power, to promote the cause, the good 
cause, the glorious cause, the advancing cause, and the 
finally triumphant cause of ‘Temperance? 


MISCELLANY. © 


** Who’ll turn the Grinds-stone !”’ 


When I was a little boy, I remember one cold win- 
ter’s day, I was accosted by a smiling man with an axe 
on his shoulder. ‘ My pretty boy,’ said he, ‘ has your 
father a grindstone?? ‘Yes Sir,’saidI. ‘You area 
fine little fellow,’ said he, ‘ will you let me grind my 
axeon it?? Pleased with hiscompliment of ‘ fine little 
fellow,’ § O yes, Sir,’ I answered, ‘it is down in the 
shop;’ ‘ and will you, my man,’ said he, tapping me on 
the head, ‘ get a little hot water?? How couldI re- 
fuse! Iran and soon brought a kettle full. ‘ How 
old are you, and what is your name,’ continued he, 
without waiting for a reply. ‘1am sure you are one 
of the finest lads that ever I have seen, will you just 
turn a few minutes?? Tickled with this flattery, like 
a little fool I went to work, and bitterly did I rue the 
day. It wasa new axe, and I toiled and tugged till 
I was almost tired todeath. The school bell rang, 
and I could not get away; my hands were blistered, 
and it was not half ground. At length, however, the 
axe was sharpened, and the man turned to me with 
** Now, you little rascal, you’ve played the truant— 
scud to school, or you'll rue it!” Alas! thought I, 
it was hard enough to turn the grindstone this cold 
day; now to be called “ little rascal’? was too much. 
It sunk deep in my mind, and I have often thought of 
it since. hen I see a man of doubtful character, 
patting a girl on the cheek, praising her sparkling eye 
and ruby lip, and giving her a sly squeeze ; beware, 
my girl, thought I, or you will find to your sorrow, 
that you have been turning grindstone for a villain. 

















He is a Good Boy, But— 

This can be said of a great many children. They 
are good sometimes, but often behave very badly. As 
I was conversing with a scholar about a little play- 
mate, he said, ‘‘ He is a good boy, but—he swears.” I 
could not think him a very good child if he was guilty 
of this very great sin, for 1 thought I could say the 
same of almost every one, by adding that convenient 
word but. Children should always be good without pos- 
sessing any bad qualities; for, depend upon it, one sin 
habitually indulged, will mar all the better qualities of 
the mind. Let it be your constant endeavor to put 
away every thing that is sinful, and live as becomes 
































those who desire to be useful and happy. ‘There are 
a great many individuals whom I respect and highly 
esteem, but who have some bad qualities attached to 
their good ones. Some are irritable at times; some 
are sullen and unsociable; while others are thoughtless 
at times when seriousness would better become them. 
Now all these are valuable friends, but they possess 
some habits, which if conquered, would make them 
much more valuable, and their company would be 


more frequently sought. You know, children, when a 
tree is young, we can bend it in what direction we 
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please. So itis with you. Many years you have not 
seen, and have not yet hardened yourselves in some 
deep-rooted inveterate sin. Therefore we wish to turn 
your attention to religion; we wish you to grow uy 

respected, and*honored for your ee and worth, 
Begin now to put away every thing from your minds 

that has not a tendency to lead to serious contempla- 
tion. Live in the fear of God continually; then if you 
become men, I trust it cannot be said of any of you. 
He is a good man, but—he is profane, or dishonest 

or a disregarder of the ordinances of religion. ' 





Snake Story. 


A singular snake story is related in the last number 
of the sao (Pa.) Volunteer. The circumstance 
is said to have occurred in Tonkhannock, Luzerne 
county, and is thus narrated:—“A little child begged 
of its mother a piece of cake, and on receiving it, im- 
mediately went out of the house. A short time after- 
wards the mother sought the child, whom she found g 
little way from the house, amusing itself with feeding 
the cake to a large rattle snake! The snake, with its 
head elevated nearly to the height of the child’s head 

was receiving with much apparent satisfaction, from 
the hand of the unconscious child, the crumbs of cake 
which it broke off and put into his-snakeship’s mouth, 
The alarm of the mother, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, was very great, on seeing her child pat its fip- 
gers into the mouth of so dangerous a creature as the 
rattle snake; but retaining a proper presence of mind, 
she persuaded the child to come to her, and then pur- 
sued and killed the snake.’ 





EncovuraGine ristnc Merit.—‘ And you are at 
school now, are you?” was the question of a country- 
man to a litfle nephew, who had a short time before 
commenced his education. ‘*And do you like the schoot 
my man?” ‘ Yes,” whispered the boy. “ That's 
right; you’ll be a brave scholar, Ill warrant—how far 
are you up in your class, my little student?” * Nextto 
the head.” ‘* Next to the head, say you? come now, 
you deserve something for that”—thrusting four whole 
cents into the hand of the delighted urchin. “ And 
how many are in your class?” ‘I and a little girl.” 





Dancerovs Sport.—At Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
a short time since, Miss Rochester, daughter of W. H. 
Rochester, died of fright, occasioned by a rude 
boy having run after her, on her way to sehool,— 
with a mask, or false face on him. She ran, iu her 
fright in a pond of water, whence she was carried to 
her father’s house, where—when nature was exhausted 
by frequent convulsive or appopletie fits, she expired, 
aged 5 years and 5 months.—Journal § Foeus. 
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Written for the Fouth’s Companion. 
TO ELLEN. 
“ Will you kiss me, Ceusin.’’ 

*¢ Will you kiss me, cousin, say, 
You’ve not kiss’d me once to-day: 
Do you love me, cousin dear ? 
Then you'll kiss me, it is clear ; 
Then you'll smile, and no more wear 
Such a constant look of care.” 
Kiss thee, Ellen ! ay ! with joy 
Which admits of no alloy, 
Will I fold mine arms around 
One, whose voice doth ever sound 
Sweet and pleasant to mine ear ; 
Yes, I'll kiss thee, Ellen dear. 
Kiss thee, Ellen ! ah, my child ! 
Thou art now with spirits wild; 
Little dreaming of the pain 
And sorrow, which for me remain. 
Yet, while thou art by my side, 
Happily the moments glide ; 
And while with me, never fear 
But I?ll kiss thee, Ellen dear. 
Kiss thee, Ellen! I’ve not time 
In this short and simple rhyme, 
To tell of half the thoughts, that flow 
Thro’ my brain,—that come and go. 
Half the love I give to thee, 
Half the wishes fond and free; 
But one thing, still is very clear, 
I shall kiss thee, Ellen dear. 
Kiss thee, Ellen! may thy heart 
Choose now and e’er that better part, 
Which hath power to shield from lil, 
To guide, protect, and guard thee still ! 
Soon we part—if with a tear, 
Still I'll kiss thee, Ellen dear. 


Stockbridge, Sept. 1833. A.D. W. 





